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A judicious use of the browns will give all the light and 
dark tints that nuts require. The irregular elevated lines 
on raisins may be laid in with light sky blue and shaded 
with black ; between these lines paint graded tints of 
violet of iron. The surfaces must be much flattened 
and the outlines uneven and soft. 

If any silver articles, like fruit-knives or nut-picks, are 
introduced in designs, grade in the shades with pearl gray 
and touch a little black in the very deepest lines, sparing 
all lights. If there are reflected colors tint them in with 
a small blending brush, so that they may be vivid but 
soft, and they will help to give a burnished appearance to 
the silver. H. C. Gaskin. 

3£p* TDFF&IpfoQFk 

CHURCH APPLIQU& WORK. 

Velvet, cloth, and cloths of gold and silver, are the 
most proper materials to be employed in applique on 
articles for the church. Silk velvets are very choice for 
the purpose. They should be of the best quality. The 
pile of the cheaper qualities is long and plushy looking, 
and j impoverishes in effect by the slightest pressure, 
while that of the better kind is firm and close, though 
soft, and with ordinary care will undergo much usage, 
without detriment to its appearance. 

A black edging is usually the best for cloth of gold 
appliqu6, any other color is liable to detract from its 
native richness. Cloth of silver may be used in the same 
manner, and under the same circumstances as cloth of 
gold, but it is apt to tarnish quickly, and should, there- 
fore, be very cautiously brought into requisition, for 
works that are intended to last beyond a certain time. 
Cloth is the easiest of all materials to prepare for ap- 
plique, the most ductile to work, and by far the most 
durable. It is especially good for applied works of 
large dimensions, as it will bear rolling, folding, or 
brushing, without injury. In lieu of the unseemly decora- 
tion of the walls of the sanctuary with texts painted on 
glazed calico, we strongly urge the votaries of church- 
needlework to substitute letters of cloth. They should 
be Lombardian or those of any other alphabet equally 
plain, and for mounting on the walls of the church, 
should be about six inches high. Red upon a white 
ground, or gold color, or white upon red, and each of 
them edged with black, would be good arrangements of 
color for effect. 

From half a yard of cloth a large number of such let- 
ters may be cut, which will only require a black cord 
sewn round them to give a striking effect to an inscrip- 
tion which may be read as clearly at a distance of forty, 
as of four, feet, if only the letters be simple, and the 
contrast between them and their ground properly 
studied. By levying contributions on a circle of friends 
for pieces of cloth of various colors, however small, it 
would be quite possible for any lady, or community of 
ladies, to decorate an entire church in an humble district, 
in a rich and seemly manner, with applied work alone. 
Velvet may be introduced with cloth, and cloth of gold 
with both ; but cloth applique by itself will repay the 
worker amply who exercises any amount of judgment 
and taste in executing it. 

To prepare velvet, cloth, and cloths of gold and silver 
for applique\ first strain a piece of rather thin holland 
tightly in a frame, and coverit all over with " embroid- 
ery paste," carefully removing even the most minute 
lump from the surface. Upon this pasted holland, while 
wet, lay the piece of velvet or other material of which the 
applique is to be, smoothing it over the holland with a 
soft handkerchief to insure its even adhesion every- 
where. If there be a necessity for drying quickly, place 
the frame upright at a distance of four feet from the fire 
— holland side to the stove. But it is always best, if 
possible, to prepare the material the day before using, 
that it may dry naturally ; the action of the fire being 
likely to" injure some fabrics, as well as colors. The 
velvet, when perfectly dry, will be found tenaciously fixed 
to the holland, and may be removed from the frame. 

Now, the entire design, or that portion of it intended 
to be formed of this material, is to be pounced through 
its pricked pattern on the holland side of the velvet, and 
traced correctly with a soft, black lead pencil, then cut 
out with sharp, strong, nail-scissors, and it will be ready 
for applying to the article it is designed to ornament. 

Supposing a pattern to be designed for development 
in applied work of many colors, and, perhaps, materials. 
A piece of holland large enough to receive all the parts, 
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if possible, should be framed, and upon it the various 
pieces pasted. When dry, each one should be pounced 
and drawn, on the holland side, from an exact outline 
traced from that particular portion of the design it is to 
occupy. 

In other words, an entire pattern may be divided into 
any number of parts, and each designed for a different 
color or material. But every portion, or section so de- 
signed, must be correctly traced, on a separate piece of 
paper, from the original drawing of the whole, then 
pounced from this tracing and cut out. When all the 
pieces are ready, and laid down in their places on -the 
perfect pattern, they should register as truly as wood 
blocks in good color printing, or come together as ac- 
curately as the parts of a Chinese puzzle, and will, if 
our instructions are but fairly adhered to. 

Sewing silk, in neat stitches, of the shade of the figure 
being applied, is best for securing it round the edges 
before cording. Coarse crochet silk makes a good edg- 
ing for applique figures. Silk cords of all kinds are also 
used for the purpose. Of the latter those called spiral 
cords are the best. Twisted cords of silk and gold are 
likewise very suitable. Every description of cord for 
edging applique should be made moderately stiff, so 
that it may be turned sharply to describe the angles of 
a pattern well. Real gold twist is very beautiful for 
outlining small pieces of work ; better still is pearl-purl, 
if its costliness be not an objection. 

^rpfltonf 1 of t|p.0f signs. 

THE CHINA-PAINTING DESIGNS. 

Plate 592 is a decoration for a chocolate jug — " Suc- 
cory." Jugs of the shape illustrated come in French china. The 
design given is for one side of the jug — reversing for the other 
side. For the flowers use deep ultramarine blue, shading and 
outlining with the same. For the stalks and leaves add apple 
green to brown green. For the border, and also for the stem-tips 
use deep red brown or violet of iron. For the outline of the 
border, the crackle pattern, and the divisions of the handle use 
black. Tint with silver yellow. A gold outline may be used with 
this design with good effect. 

Plate 594 is a design of honeysuckles and butterflies for 
tile decoration. For the two upper left-hand butterflies use jonquil 
yellow, taking brown green and a little black mixed for the shad- 
ing and slight indications of lines and markings on the wings. For 
the butterfly next below these, and a little to the right of them, 
mix a little deep blue with black to give a grayish black. And to 
produce the desired depth of coloring put this color on in two 
washes ; erase the black from the spots and put on deep blue. 
But as this butterfly is no middle distance, this blue marking 
should not be too bright ; over the two wings, in half shadow, on 
the right, wash a faint tint of the blue and black mixed. For the 
larger butterfly at the left-hand use carnation and a little yellow 
brown mixed for the light parts of the wings and all the spots on 
them. Shade with the same colors, and for the dark markings and 
lines mix a little deep blue with black ; using this same coloring 
for the body of the butterfly. Use yellow brown for the lowest 
butterfly on the tile, shading with brown and black ; also putting 
in all the darkest part of the wings and body with this dark color- 
ing. The two butterflies at the top of the right-hand tile are to 
be in yellow, and use jonquil yellow for them, shading with brown 
green and a little black mixed. For the large butterfly below 
them use jonquil yellow, letting the same color appear in the 
spots on the wings, and putting in all the markings with black 
and a little brown green mixed with it. Shade with brown green 
and a little black mixed. Use jonquil yellow for the fourth but- 
terfly, putting in the spots with brown green and black mixed, 
and using the same colors for the shadow on the wings and for 
the body. All the honeysuckle buds have a very pale yellowish 
tinge on them, near the stem, and over this part of the buds put 
on a delicate wash of mixing yellow, and use this same color 
for the flowers. Where shadows lie on them, and for gray shad- 
ows mix brown green and black. Use orange yellow for the sta- 
mens, and a touch of sepia at the anthers. For the small leaves 
at the base of the flower-stems mix a little mixing yellow with 
grass green and the same for the stems, but for the other leaves, 
and the main stems, use brown green, shading with the same. 
Outline the vine and flowers in brown green, or in two parts 
brown No. 17, and one part deep purple mixed. 



SOUTH KENSINGTON NEEDLEWORK DESIGN FOR A 
BORDER. 



THE FLIGHT OF SWALLOWS {Pages no, in). 

This charming design may be applied to various dec- 
orative purposes, but from its general form and composition, 
is especially adapted for painting either in oil or water-colors, 
upon the bottom of a window-shade of bolting cloth, fine French 
muslin, or India silk. If preferred, the square line of the border 
may be omitted. The subject may also be used effectively to 
decorate the outside of a portfolio. If the portfolio is to be 
used for music, the inscription " When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly" would add interest if painted beneath the design. 

The general scheme of color to be observed is as follows : The 
leaves of the Virginia creeper a rich, warm green, with yellow and 
red touches on the edges and extreme end of many of them. The 
tendrils are generally light, warm yellowish pink qualified by gray. 
The stems are light reddish brown greatly qualified by grays. 
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The birds have deep, blue-black wings and heads, with light, deli- 
cate steel-gray bodies, the breasts being softly tinged with red. 
The beaks are pinkish yellow. If a tone is required for a back- 
ground behind the design, use a soft warm blue, suggesting sky. 
This is deeper in color overhead, or at the top of the painting, 
and grows lighter and warmer at the bottom or lower part of the 
panel. 

To paint this design in oil-colors begin with the back- 
ground or sky ; use for the general effect cobalt, white, a little 
light cadmium, madder lake, and a very little ivory black. In the 
lower part use more white, cadmium, and madder lake, with less 
cobalt and ivory black. The green leaves of the creeper vine are 
painted with Antwerp blue, white, light cadmium, madder lake, 
and ivory black. In the shadows add raw umber and burnt Sien- 
na. The reddish touches are made with madder lake, raw um- 
ber, white, and yellow ochre. For the yellow parts use yellow 
ochre, white, cadmium, and a little ivory black, adding a 
very little raw umber and madder lake in the shadows. The 
stems are .painted with raw umber, madder lake, white, yel- 
low ochre, and a little ivory black, adding burnt Sienna and co- 
balt in the deeper touches. Paint the rich, blue-black feathers of 
the swallows with ivory black, permanent blue, a little white and 
yellow ochre, madder lake and burnt Sienna. The high lights 
are soft, purplish, blue-gray; paint them with white, yellow 
ochre, cobalt or permanent blue, a very little ivory black, and a 
little madder lake. For the beaks use light red, yellow ochre, 
white, and raw umber. 

To paint the design IN water-colors use the same scheme 
of color given above, which applies to any medium. The water- 
colors used are the same in name as those given for the oil-paint- 
ing, with the following exceptions: If transparent washes of 
color are used all white is omitted. For decorative purposes, 
however, it is better to use the opaque colors, and in this case Chi- 
nese white is mixed with all the colors in painting. An undertone 
of plain Chinese white is also generally found of advantage 
placed beneath the painting in color. When painting in water-, 
colors use cobalt in place of permanent blue in oil. Substitute 
rose madder in water-color for the madder lake of oil. Use sepia 
in place of the bone brown of oil-color, and lamp-black in water- 
color, to replace the ivory black of oil. The brushes needed for 
water-color painting are one large, round black or mixed hair 
brush, for putting in large washes, and also medium and small 
pointed camel' s-hair brushes for details and fine touches in finish- 
ing. The brushes used for oil-painting are medium and small 
flat bristles, and flat pointed sable brushes Nos. 7 and 11. 



PINK AND YELLOW TULIPS. {Page 10$. ) 

Make the background light, warm gray rather blue in 
quality. A shadow thrown behind the flowers, falling a little 
below and to the right, will improve the general effect. The two 
tulips to the right are yellow, with bright red markings toward 
the centre. The light colored double tulip on the left is a pale 
salmon pink. The green leaves are light, cool and gray in quality of 
color. The stamens are purplish black. 

To Paint the Tulips in Oil Colors begin with the back- 
ground, and use for the general tone white, yellow ochre, a very 
little ivory black, cobalt or permanent blue, madder lake and light 
red. In the shadows use less white, with more ivory black, and sub- 
stitute burnt Sienna for light red. The yellow tones are painted with 
light cadmium, white, yellow ochre, and a very little ivory black. 
In the shadows add madder lake and raw umber. The red tones 
are painted with madder lake, vermilion, white, light red, and a 
very little ivory black, adding raw umber and burnt Sienna in the 
shadows, while omitting vermilion and light red. Paint the.sal- 
mon pink with white, yellow ochre, madder lake, and a very little 
ivory black, adding raw umber and light red in the shadows. Paint 
the stamens with ivory black, permanent blue, white, madder lake 
and burnt Sienna. Forthe green leaves use permanent blue, white, 
light cadmium, madder lake and ivory black, adding burnt Sienna 
and raw umber in the shadows. 

To Paint this Study in Mineral Colors use the same 
general scheme of color given for painting in oil. After sketch- 
ing in lightly with a hard lead-pencil the outlines of the flowers 
and leaves, lay in the background, using for this two parts of sky 
blue to one of ivory black, of Lacroix's colors. The yellow parts 
of the tulips are painted with jonquil yellow, adding brown green 
in the shadows. For the red markings use flesh red shaded with a 
little ivory black. 

Paint the light pink flowers with carmine, to which a little yel- 
low is added, and shade with carmine mixed with apple green. 

The stamens are painted with rich purple and ivory black. For 
the green leaves use grass green, with a little sky blue added. In 
shading use the same colors, with a little gray or black. 



MEISSONIER'S "MAN-AT-ARMS" {Page 106). 

IN painting this design in oils we will make the 
doublet and breeches light violet satin with slashings of deep am- 
ber velvet, the leggings and shoes being of light brown leather. 
A vest of black velvet is seen beneath the sleeves. The man wears 
a cap of purple velvet, with long sweeping plumes of white and 
pale yellow ostrich feathers. The flesh-tints are warm and bright, 
with ruddy color for the cheeks and lips. Make the hair a rather 
light, reddish brown. The pike and sword are warm, blue gray 
steel color. The background is a light, warm, greenish gray, 
with a rather purple quality in the general effect, suggesting dis- 
tant foliage. The whole design may be enlarged to any size de- 
sired ; it will be especially effective if painted half or three-quarter 
the size of life on a screen or portiere, using the new popular 
method known as dye-painting. To paint the background use 
permanent blue, white, a little ivory black, madder lake, yellow 
ochre, and raw umber. Make the general tone lighter than the 
costume, and be careful to preserve the relative values. The pur- 
ple an<i Was t9P,es are painted with permanent blue, white, mad* 



der lake, a little ivory black, adding burnt Sienna in the shadows. 
For the leather boots and leggings use bone brown, white, yellow 
ochre, a little ivory black, cobalt, and madder lake, adding burnt 
Sienna in the shadows. The steel is painted with permanent blue, 
white, ivory black, yellow ochre and madder lake, adding burnt 
Sienna in the shadows. The amber colored tones are painted 
with raw umber, yellow ochre, white, a very little ivory black, and 
madder lake, adding burnt Sienna in the shadows. Pamt the 
flesh with white, yellow ochre, madder lake, a little cobalt, a very 
little ivory black, and a little raw umber. In the shadows add 
burnt Sienna. For the hair use bone brown, white, burnt Sien- 
na, yellow ochre and a little ivory black. The same colors can be 
used for the beard and mustache, but substitute raw umber for 
bone brown, and use more yellow ochre if the general tone is 
lighter than the hair. The white feathers are laid in with a gen- 
eral tone of light, warm, delicate gray, and the high lights and 
dark accents of shadow are added afterward. For this general tone 
use white, a very little ivory black, madder lake, cobalt, and yel- 
low ochre, adding burnt Sienna in the shadows. Put on the high 
lights with white, yellow ochre, and the least touch of madder 
lake. The brushes used are medium, and small bristles, and flat 
pointed sables Nos. 9 and 11. . 

. For dye-painting use the ordinary oil-colors given above, but 
dilute them all with turpentine, and then wash the tone on to the 
canvas or whatever the material to be painted upon. Use large 
and medium bristle brushes, with flat pointed sables for fine 
work. 
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THE QUESTION OF MARGINS AND CONDI- 
TION. 
To pay dollars and cents, and a good many even of 
the former, for a few millimetres of white paper, which, 
of the best quality, can be had for fifty cents the 
sheet — this is, to the outside barbarian, one of the most 
incomprehensible manias of our time. It adds to his 
confusion that those subject to it are numerous and 
important enough to form a class by themselves, and 
that they should be known as bibliophiles — that is, as 
lovers of books, not as lovers of blank paper, in his 
opinion crowns the edifice of folly, and gives a needless 
touch of the grotesque to what was already, sufficiently 
ridiculous. Yet it is not without reason that, in the 
case of some Elzevirs, for instance, a millimetre of margin 
is worth a guinea. Let us reason with the . outside bar- 
barian, and see if, upon this point, we cannot convince 
him that he is in the wrong. 

And, first, that he may not accuse us of inventing this 
entire question of margins, and the class of book-lovers 
who pay for them several hundred times their weight in 
gold, let us quote some figures from a recent auction 
sale of books in Paris. A M. GeYard, of Grenoble, a 
collector of the old school, caring little at heart for any- 
thing but good and rare editions, and who thought 
himself sharp, clever, and up to date in taking care to 
secure fine bindings, and to add rare plates to editions 
to which they did not belong, was obliged to sell, in 
1822, a considerable part of his library, and, obtaining 
no such prices as he expected, bid in some 40,000 francs' 
worth of his best books. Lately, these were once more 
placed upon the market ; the result was disastrous. A 
Montaigne of 1588, in quarto, bound by Trautz, which 
the owner had bid in at the first sale, at 800 francs, 
went for 270. The frontispiece had been repaired. The 
" Princesse de Cleves," Barbin, 1678, bound by Trautz, 
but short of margins, cost to M. Gerard, 700 francs, 
and sold for 290. The " Fables of La Fontaine," 1755, 
bound by Chambolle, very scanty margins, instead of 
1 120 francs, brought but 705. The " Diable Boiteux," of 
the original edition, in binding by Lortic, splendid copy 
except for a mended title-page,, brought 141 francs instead 
of 370. And other books with which no fault was to be 
found, sold for half their ordinary prices because of the 
suspicion cast upon them by their belonging to the 
same collection with these mended and short-margined 
copies. 

Enough, we hope, to prove the money value, at the 
present moment, of intact margins. But, now, why 
should such a distinction be made? Why, of a rare and 
desirable edition, should a copy with full margins bring 
twice as much as one with scant margins ? 

Because, in the first place, the distinction has not 
commonly been made before our own times. In the 
past, book collectors were few in number ; they amassed 
great libraries ; they paid special attention to the literary 
contents of their books, and, if any to their appearance, 
it was directed to the binding, the illustrations and 
other equally obvious points. An example on large 
paper or with uncut margins was merely a curiosity of 
the third or fourth order* Consequently, on every pre- 



text and on no pretext, the margins were got rid of, 
Whenever a binding was outworn and the book was 
sent out to be rebound, the margin was trimmed, sheared, 
cut down, at times clear on to the text ; so that, to-day, . 
the rarest quality of an old book is that it shall have 
unshorn edges. Meanwhile, with the increase in the 
number of amateurs and of dealers, it has been dis- 
covered that many .excellent editions, reputed rare, are 
not rare at all. Thousands of copies of Elzevirs and 
Aldines and Estiennes, which have been hidden away 
in garrets in provincial cities in Europe, and even in 
this country, have been brought to light ; and, as prices . 
have gradually become lower in consequence, collectors v 
have become more and more difficult to please. In this, 
as in all branches of curiosity, a /few set the fashion. 
These few, having got nearly all the books that they 
cared for, in gqod editions, have set themselves not to 
add to but to "purify" — that is their word — their col- 
lections. They would sell at a low figure, a mended, or 
soiled, or short-margined copy, in order to buy, for a 
heavy sum, a copy which, by extreme good luck, had 
been preserved just as it came from the printer's hands. 
In this it cannot be said that collectors have been 
actuated solely by the desire to possess what others have 
not ; for a well-made book is, strictly speaking, a work 
of art, and any fortuitous change in its proportions is 
likely to be for the worse. As a relic, too, of the time 
in which it was printed, a book is plainly more valuable 
if preserved in its original state than if inclosed in a 
modern binding, no matter how sumptuous or artistic. 
But it is the desire for rarities which shall be almost, if 
not quite, unique, that is the determining motive of the 
change of taste which has been going on for a long time, 
and which has manifested itself so plainly in the figures 
of the Gerard sale. Of many of the best early editions 
of the classics ordinary copies may be obtained without 
great trouble or expense ; but it is not so easy to get 
copies on large paper or on vellum and with full mar- 
gins ; hence it is only the latter that are sought after and 
pushed to great prices ; the former have, for years, been 
steadily losing in money value. 

All this is easily understood, and would be justifiable 
if it did not lead to certain practices which are sure, in 
the end, to bring about a reaction. Mr. Lang, in his 
chapter on "The Enemies of Books," mentions with 
reprobation the extra-illustrating fiend, who, in order to 
crowd into one volume dozens of prints, sometimes hun- 
dreds — which do not belong to it, and have often but a 
remote connection with its text — breaks up and destroys 
quantities of other books. But he would not do so if 
these other books were not, in the present state of taste, 
a drug on the market. And, again, to whom do these 
reprobates sell their wares, if not to bibliophiles — foolish 
no doubt, and not so enlightened as Mr. Lang? The 
best and wisest of the fraternity are not, in fact, above 
committing the same sin in a more venial form. They 
will take two or more copies of a comparatively rare edi- 
tion, each of which may contain a few soiled or worn 
pages, or some faults of impression, and, tearing them 
asunder, will make one '* perfect " copy, carefully destroy- 
ing the remainder, so as to enhance the rarity of their 
example. It were no great harm to do this with copies 
really imperfect, that is, lacking an important portion of 
the text ; but as the slightest blot, or stain, or faintness 
of a few lines of type is sufficient to lower the price of a 
book from ten to fifty per cent, it is also sufficient to in- 
duce its owner, if he can secure another low-priced copy, 
to break up both that he may have one valuable example. 
Thus, the indifference of collectors to any but " per- 
fect " copies, leads directly, as well as indirectly, to the 
destruction of many books. And in those classes of 
books which are just now out of fashion, among which 
are some of the handsomest and best editions of the 
classics, the destruction is very great. The inevitable 
result will be that, before very long, these books will 
bring a good price in any kind of serviceable condition. 
And perhaps, at the same time, the average collector 
may come to think that in covering broad margins with 
bank-notes, he was paying too much for his whistle. 



DELABORDE'S lt WOOD ENGRA VING." 

The Vicomte Henri Delaborde's work on the origin 
and processes of engraving is by far the best which attempts to 
give in small space an account, at once technical and popular, of 
the art which has been happily defined as the medium by which 
great artists are made known to the great public. The nine chapters 
into which the work is divided are models of systematic, thorough, 
and concise statement. Wood-engraving, both ancient and mod- 
ern, copper-engraving, etching and steel-engraving, lithography 
%Q$ tye. various m^ern, tn,e^ocls of engraving ba^secj on j>ho\0|j 
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PLATE 588.-0UTUNE SKETCHES. 
Nineteenth Page of the Series. By Edith Scannxu. 
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PLATE 590-M0N0GRAMS. SECOND PAGE OF " N. 

Thirty-third Page of the Series. 
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PLATE 589.-DESIGN F 
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(»/? EMBROIDERED CHAIR BACK. 

w. L. Macomber. 
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PLATE 592 -DESIGNS FOR CUP AND\S 

[ By M. L. Mk( 
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AUGER DECORATION. "Marigolds. 

SOMBER. 




BIRD AND F0LIAG1 
DRAWN BY C. M. JENCKES, An 



(for directions for treatment 




DESIGN. 

ER C. SCHULLER. 

SEE PACK Il8.) 



